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There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill and flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
—Buiss Carman, “The Vagabond Song”’ 


Dd 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

—Cuar.es Hernrotn, Organist 


“<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 


The celebration of Founder's Day this year was 
in every way a brilliant success. As the Maga- 
zine was on the “an at that time a report of the 


proceedings has been reserved for the November 
number. 


OUR BRITISH VISITORS 


Twenty students from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrew's, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Wales, 
and British colonial colleges have just come to 
this country to pursue graduate work in American 
universities. Some will investigate at first hand 
matters strictly American, as, for example, the 
geology of the Appalachian region, or the granitic 
Scottish influence in America, or the attitude of 
America toward British relations with Central 
America in the last century, or the interracial 
problems in certain localities in this century. 
These suggest no particular tribute to American 
scholarship. But some will take up subjects 
which have no special association with America, 
as mathematics, physics, bacteriology, eco- 
nomics; while others will seek the guidance ot 
American scholarship in subjects that belong 
primarily to other lands, as the eighteenth-century 
drama, the art of El Greco, the philosophy of 
Holbach, Roman archeology, Irish literature, and 
the Greek odes of Pindar. 

The attendance of these gifted students upon our 
institutions of learning is a recognition of the 
value of American scholarship in these many 
fields of knowledge. And it shows what a change 
has been wrought since 1820, when Sydney Smith 
uttered his ironical challenge in the Edinburgh 
Review: ‘‘In the four quarters of the globe who 
reads an American book? or goes to an American 
play? or looks at an American picture or statue? 
OP. . 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


National hatred is indeed a peculiar thing. It 
is always found most pronounced and violent 
where civilization is lowest. But there is a stage 
of civilization where it vanishes altogether, where 
one stands, so to say, above all the nations and 
feels the happiness and sorrows of a neighboring 
people as if they were one’s own. 

—GokrTHE 


BON JOUR, DR. BAKER! 


Dr. Thomas S. Baker, President of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed 2 
member of the National Water Power Policies 
Committee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to investigate ‘what can be done to put to 
productive work the 47,000,000 undeveloped 
horse power locked in the lakes and rivers of the 
United States.”’ 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


An Interpretation of the International Exhibition 1928 


By Homer Saint-GAUDENS 


As the years go 
by, it is to be 
hoped that those 
who see the 
Annual Inter- 
national Exhibi- 
tion in the gal- 
leries of the Car- 
negie Institute 
will become less 
partisan and more 
philosophical 
concerning con- 
temporary art; with this, perhaps, for 
their philosophy: ‘‘It all depends on the 
point of view.”’ 

For the point of view has so much to 
do with the conduct of life in all of its 
aspects. If, for example, we think of 
tailroad stations and the architecture 
of the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York, we discover that the artist- 
traveler likes it immensely because the 
main waiting-room is stunning in its 


adaptation of the “‘Baths of Caracalla’’ 
theme; whereas the engineer-voyager 
ranks it below the Grand Central 
Station because of its comparative lack 
of facilities for loading and unloading 
passengers. 

Again, let us regard a city—Pitts- 
burgh. A steel manufacturer will say 
that Pittsburgh is an extraordinary 
spot, because he views it from the 
prosperity of the mills. A street traffic 
expert who arrives at one of the down- 
town stations late in the afternoon will 
tell us that it is a very poor place, be- 
cause of its traffic congestion. 

This influence of the point of view on 
life extends, as in everything else, to 
our relations with art, which here in 
this International is exemplified by 
pictures. 

A seeker after modern art in Europe 
is always asked, when he returns from 
abroad, if the situation has greatly 
changed. His invariable answer is that 
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Awarded First Prize of $1,500 
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nent. For the top hat once more aspires 
to Piccadilly Circus of a morning. The 
Royal Academy has no telephone. 
Pence are still multiplied by twelve to 
produce shillings, and shillings by 
twenty to evolve pounds. The Bond 
Street tailors talk in guineas. In a 
word, England is resting on its oars, 
self-complacent, self-contented, allow- 
ing the rest of the world to drift by. 
The English artists are striving to repre- 
sent their day without eccentricity and 
without an affected belief that what 
happened yesterday is necessarily what 
should happen tomorrow. 

After any consideration of England, 
France presents itself as the logical foil. 
Mental life is uneasy in France these 
days, with the result that the French are 
never satisfied unless they are producing 
the bizarre or eccentric. The same ap- 
plies to their painting. The French love 
emotional stunts presented in pigment. 
Then, being the most original of races, 
they go in painting a step beyond the 
emotional stunt to evolve the intellec- 
tual. They forget that canvases are 
meant to hang on walls year in and year 

STILL LIFE out, and so they suggest that pictures 
By Pepro Pauna may be used to provide the temporary 


rarded S Dent ¢ ° 
Renntes etoens Sitee 6 F800 excitement of the cross-word puzzle. 
art changes no faster than each 


nation’s point of view; for a 
nation’s individuality is 
stamped on its art quite as 
definitely as on the make-up of 
the French porters who put the 
hand baggage on the Channel 
boat at Calais, and the English 
porters who take it off at 
Dover. 
American painting, for ex- 
ample, is on the whole objec- 
tive, not subjective. It turns 
Outward, not inward. It 
speaks the language of youth. 
It does not, as a rule, dwell on 
the complications of. internal 
psycho-analysis. Inhibitions 
are banished. The world is 
good to look upon. GREENWICH VILLAGE 
In England there is less in- By Grenn O. CoLEMAN 
trospection than on the Conti- Awarded Third Prize of $500 
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PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
By Dov Procter 
Awarded First Honorable Mention of $300 


Italy again has its own scheme of 


existence. The Italians in organizing 
their new youth look askance"at things 
of the spirit. The War 
was built upon emotions 
and robbed them of so 
much—youth, lives, 
prosperity, faith. Con- 
sequently, the Italians 
have decided to substi- 
tute, as the French did 
over a century ago, an 
age of reason that shall 
order the facts of life by 
which they may pro- 
gress. 
Such are the points of 
view of some of the 
nations represented in 
the Exhibition. 
As there are many 


points of view from many artists repre- 
senting many lands, so there may be 
many points of view on the part of the 
organizers of such an exhibition of 
paintings as this International. 

There could be an exhibition of paint- 
ings which would be popular with the 
public. There could be an exhibition 
of paintings which we personally like 
and we would probably hang on the 
walls of our homes. There could be an 
exhibition of paintings which, whether 
we liked them or not, we believe to be 
important. There could be an exhibi- 
tion of paintings recommended to us by 
authoritative groups of persons of the 
various tendencies of art in this and 
other countries, persons whose position 
and mentality are respected-even if their 
point of view is not always compre- 
hensible. 

The Carnegie Institute desires to 
show an exhibition of the last category. 
The merely popular can be left to maga- 
zine covers. Personal tastes are for 
personal use and are almost always 
narrow. Naturally the judgment of 
any small group of men is biased and 
disliked by many. The fourth aim, 


COMPOSITION 
By Marie LAvuRENCIN 
Awarded Honorable Mention 
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however, is the only one we 
conceive as fitting for a 
public organization. 

Our attempt, therefore, 
is to bring together the best 
examples of each nation’s 
pictures, with favor towards 
none. If, with this as our 
ambition, we can cause the 
International to transcend 
the “‘pretty’’ picture and be- 
come a mirror reflecting to 
our land at large, through 
Pittsburgh's ciforts, what is 
art in the eyes of the world 
as it exists today, we shall 
accomplish a mission of 
which we shall be greatly 
proud. 

This is our point of view in 
organizing the Exhibition. 

Besides the points of view of the 
various nations and that of the organ- 
izers of this show, there is another 
point of view «o be considered, that of 
the Jury of Award. 

The jurymen are selected for their 
high standing in their profession and 
because of the divergence in their points 


— 


TRUCK GARDEN 
By GEorGINA KLITGAARD 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


WINTER IN FLANDERS 
By ALBERT SAVERYS 

Awarded Honorable Mention 
of view. As we hope to present an 
eclectic exhibition, so we hope to 
gather together an eclectic jury. 

The problem which faces such a jury 
is difficult. 

It is hard to impress the public with 
the fact that the best picture is not 
always the most popular picture, or the 

converse. Yet the fact is 
true in all the arts. The 
man seeking to assemble the 
finest possible international 
modern library would not 
purchase a collection of the 
most popular novels at the 
corner drug store, but the 
books which our best liter- 
ary critics consider the most 
serious effort of the time. 
In the theatre, probably 
‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ is our 
most popular play. But the 
piece which won the Pulit- 
zer prize last year as the 
finest dramatic work was 
Eugene O'Neill's ‘‘Strange 
Interlude.”’ 
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THE STUDIO OF EMILE RENE MENARD 


By Luciren SiMon 


Furthermore, the public does not 
understand that all the paintings in the 
Exhibition are not eligible for prizes. 
Once a man has received a prize, he can 
never again receive that same prize or 
a lesser one. Also a painting to be 
eligible must have been painted within 
the last five years. Again, some can- 
vases May not compete because they 
have not been entered for honors by the 
artist; others, because they are painted 
by members of the Jury of Award. Such 
restrictions reduce the number of paint- 
ings available for prizes. 

Another element to make difficult the 
task for the Jury is that different paint- 
ings are designed to fulfill different 
functions. A painting can hang on a 
wall for sheer decorative beauty, as 
chintz curtains do. It can have the 
charm of a touch of sentiment. It can 
tell a story. It can satisfy our longing 
to look at a pretty girl. It can amuse a 
group purely as an abstract stunt. It 
can convey what certain observers con- 
sider as an essay on life, irrespective of 
beauty, but however disagreeable, 
interesting from its point of view. 
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The judges of this Exhibi- 
tion, then, are much in the 
position that the judges of 
an athletic contest would 
face if they were asked to 
decide whether a mile run- 
ner, a pole vaulter, a shot 
putter, or a broad jumper 
were the best athlete. 

Naturally, in the attempt 
of the Jury to solve the 
problem of prizes, tech- 
nique holds a high 
place as a guide. By tech- 
nique is meant crafts- 
manship, without which 
an outstanding result, 
whether in painting or in 
track athletes, can never 
be acquired. So the Jury concerns itself 
largely with harmony or contrast in 
color; with arrangement of design that 
has repose or sweep or whatever quality 
the artist desires; whether the planes of 
the picture—what the artist calls values 


FUNERAL 


By Martin MONNICKENDAM 
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—recede in unconscious per- 
spective; and whether che 
drawing is fine and full of 
force and character or grace. 
Together with techniqu=, 
the ability of the artist :o 
express himself, is the quis- 
tion of personality, indi- 
viduality. Has the artist 
something to say, and does 
he say it in an unhackneved 
manner? 
This is the Jury's point of 
view. 
Next in interest in analyz- 
ing the situation as set forth 
in the International is the 
artist's point of view as a 
painter, as distinct from his 
efforts on the Jury. The artists’ views 
fall into two main categories, the aca- 
demic and the advanced. 
To the advanced artist, the academic 
painter is an unimaginative laborer 
walking a treadmill which monoto- 


nously creates dusty repetitions of past 


MISS ELINOR PATTERSON IN 
“THE MIRACLE” 


By Victor HAMMER 


TWO ON THE AISLE 
By Epwarp Hopper 


masterpieces. To the academic artist, 
the advanced painter is a charlatan in 
pursuit of the advertising of newness. 

Concerning advanced art, of one thing 
we can be sure. There is good in any 
movement that is widespread and 
ardently supported. Perhaps its early 
experiments are clumsy, but eventually 
will appear what is fine. The modern 
men have already accomplished one 
excellent result. They have broken 
down the barriers of precedent. They 
have placed new visual forms in front 
of a new social era. Even those who 
do not agree wholly with the violence 
they have done the past may benefit by 
the novelty of their outlook when all 
of life about us is assuming a novel 
aspect. 

The academic point of view is just as 
well taken. Says the academician: 
‘We are interested in good workman- 
ship, which requires years of training 
and observation. We believe in tradi- 
tion. We have the old masters always 
before us. While we admit of change, 
change must be gradual. It must be 
development. We believe in realism, 
but in realism with the facts of life 
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ANTONIA 


By Pretro GAUDENZI 


colored by healthful imaginations. We 
believe in the thing 

called beauty, and 

hold that all men 

recognize it. 

‘*We can dwell on the 
unpleasant facts of life 
for a few minutes in an 
essay and receive quite 
a violent impression. 
We can make this 
modern attack in 
literature because we 
can take up “‘Babbitt’’ 
when we feel like it, 
lay the book down 
after we have had 
enough, come back to 
it later if the spirit 


moves. Suppose, however, we were 
forced to read Sinclair Lewis day in and 
day out at breakfast all our lives. The 
prospect of the emotional dyspepsia 
Xe) engendered would not be alluring. 

‘‘As we see it, the modernist neglects 
the main idea of art, which is not pri- 
marily the emotion bubbling in the 
artist, but the emotion he succeeds in 
arousing in the public.”’ 

These are the artists’ chief points of 
view. 

We have concerned ourselves with 
the artist. But after all, the layman 
supports the artist. So, since he is the 
mainstay of art, his point of view also 
is important. 

Each day in the course of this Exhibi- 
tion, we are in the habit of encounter- 
ing two types of visitors. Says the 
first, “‘How can you hang such sac- 
charine slush, such sentimental non- 
sense, such fluent triviality as that 
created by Mr. Conservative?” Says the 
second, ‘‘Why do you permit such un- 
pleasant and morally deleterious can- 

vases as those by Mr. Radical?” 

So the difficulty is to find out what is 
the layman's point of view. For the 


RECLINING NUDE 


By ALEXANDRE BLANCHET 
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RECLINING NUDE 


By Prerre KONTCHALOVSKY 


public has so many viewpoints that any 
attempt to focus them meets with the 
result obtained from assembling a com- 
posite photograph of a room by stand- 
ing in the center and pointing a kodak 
successively towards each of the four 
walls. Moreover, each viewpoint is 
right, just as each of the four walls is 
right. One person prefers to look to- 
wards the dining room, the other at the 
thododendron bushes on the front lawn. 
There can be satisfaction gained from 
either—food or flowers. 

Two chief difficulties the layman 
makes for himself. 

The first is that as a rule he fails to 
realize that maybe a large number of 
artists are not bidding for his especial 
attention at all, but for that of some- 
body else who is just as honest but of a 
different point of view. So it is not 
expedient to insist that all painters see 
things the way the visitor wishes, any 
more than that all men should have his 
especial variety of white shirt for 
evening dress. 

The second difficulty with the lay- 
man’s point of view is that our modern 
gallery visitor will not think of a paint- 
ing with regard to its surroundings. 


He may go to some of 
the great exhibits of 
Europe, but he never 
takes the trouble to 
notice that when 
rooms of modernistic 
furniture are shown, 
the pictures that look 
so extreme to his eyes 
when he comes straight 
from grandfather's 
drawing-room have a 
reason for existence. 
He will never recall 
that a modern paint- 
ing in a room deco- 
rated according to the 
galleries of the Maga- 
sin du Printemps goes excellently, or 
that, by the same token, a pictorial panel 
in a room decorated in the best academic 
fashion of the last twenty years goes 
equally well. 

The more erudite, of course, do take 
the trouble tolearnastock patter. Forin 
art, as inall other things about us, it is an 
easier, lazier, more American method to 
cling to a phrase picked up somewhere 
else than to do a little thinking. If you 


DEATH OF THE BEGGAR 
By Gert WoLLHEIM 
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EVENING GLOW 

By Jakus Oprovsky 

listen to what the layman says, most of 

his phrases are platitudinous when 

tossed on the artistic counter. When he 

looks at a painting he will say, for in- 

stance, ‘It is not like life; its colors are 

disagreeable and clash; it has no design; 

the subject is ugly and repulsive; there 
is NO perspective.” 

These are noxious bromides. A little 
phrase can do enormous harm, and the 
greater our inter- 
est the greater our 
responsibility. 
For as a matter of 
fact, we, the pub- 
lic, are as danger- 
ous or as beneficial 
to art as is the 
painter himself. 
Intolerance is our 
curse. It is grow- 
ing in all its as- 
pects. It behooves 
us to beware of it 
as greatly in art 
as in any other 
phase of life. 
We are human, 
with our en- 


vironments and 
our heredities, 
We all differ. 
We all sincerely 
believe our- 
selves to be 
right. There- 
fore we need 
understanding 
more than any- 
thing else. 
There is no such 
thing as one art 
The art of each 
decade is the 
product of the 
ideals of that 
decade. Each 
artist within 
each decade must be judged by a differ- 
ent standard from that applied to other 
painters of his time. 

In viewing the International, it is 
wise, then, for the public to use it as 
an exercising ground, setting up for 
themselves rules of discrimination 
which they can apply both to new and 
old art, in order to find out what is 
good art and what is bad art. All that 





WILD GEESE 


By Bruno LILJEFors 
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is needed is the same 
common sense that is 
applied to the other 
details of life. 

Here, then, in Pitts- 
burgh, we are not at- 
tempting to present a 
collection of the most 
popular paintings, but 
acollection of canvases 
which will appeal to 
those persons who take 
art as worthy of 
thoughtful attention, 
or wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

This Exhibition 
pleads the cause of no 
school to the extinc- 
tion of another. The modern enthusi- 
asts would have nothing but the latest. 
If we listened to them only, we would 
produce an engine that was all steam 
and no brakes, with catastrophe ahead. 
The academician is for caution; for 
him the brake is the thing. If we 





PORTRAIT OF MAURICE BEDEL 


By Per KroucG 





THE THREE MAGI 
By Pra Gorska 


followed his advice, we would have all 
brakes and no steam, and our engine 
would not move at all. Both are right, 
within their own particular limita- 
tions. But each is no more than half 
the engine. Only by a sense of pro- 
portion and a sense of humor may we 
ultimately get a machine that will 
move safely and smoothly along our 
artistic tracks. Whether a painting is 
new art or old art is immaterial, for 
both new art and old art are merely a 
change in the point of view. 

There is much in modern painting 
which needs explanation. At no time 
has art, like society, offered so varied 
an interest, or so confused a program. 
Lacking the religious incentive of other 
days, with photographs providing our 
likenesses, with the ecstatic vision of 
the Renaissance bowing before a me- 
chanical age, art is groping its way 
towards something unique and ulti- 
mately important, and related inti- 
mately to the life about us. 


Let us believe in Art, not as something to gratify 
curiosity or suit commercial ends, but something 
to be loved and cherished because it is the Hand- 
maid of the Spiritual Life of the Age. 

—GEoRGE INNEssS 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


By Dr. Tuomas S. Baker 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


In November, 
from the 19th to 
the 24th, a great 
gathering of the 
wizards of the 
modern world 
will take place 
at the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, the oc- 
casion being the 
Second Inter- 
national Confer- 
ence on Bituminous Coal. These twen- 
tieth-century alchemists have given 
years of thought and experimenting in 
their magnificent laboratories to what 
to most of us appears a very unromantic 
substance—soft coal—but to them the 
most interesting thing in the world. 
We are familiar with the magic which 
extracts from coal tar beautiful dyes, 
perfumes, drugs, explosives, and the 
like. The scientists who will come to 
Pittsburgh next month will tell the 
results of their wizardry in drawing 
from coal certain other products which 
may be revolutionary in their effect 
upon modern life. 

Bergius, the first man to change soft 
coal into oil, will be here, as will also 
Krauch, who developed the Bergius 
process, so that now a synthetic motor 
fuel is sold on the streets of Germany. 
This invention is not of immediate con- 
cern to America, but it is reassuring to 
know that if and when our petroleum 
fields go dry all the Ford automobiles 
and all the Diesel engines and all the oil- 
burning equipment aboard ships need 
not be scrapped. But the securing of 
petroleum from coal has not been 
studied in Germany only. Audibert is 
the best-known French fuel technologist 


of today. His investigations range 
from pulverized coal to synthetic pe- 
troleum. He will explain his methods 
at the Congress. Kling, the Director of 
the Municipal Laboratory of the City 
of Paris, will present the result of his 
studies, and he 1s said to have developed 
a method that rivals that of Bergius. 
A much discussed development of the 
use of one of the by-products of coal is 
in the manufacture of artificial ferti- 
lizers. The fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen for this purpose has become a great 
industry in Europe. It has been stated 
that it is one of the chief sources of 
revenue for the German Dye Trust, 
which in recent years, having lost the 
leadership in dyes, has become the 
greatest chemical concern in the world. 
During the War it was impossible for the 
Central European States to secure ni- 
trates from Chile for the manufacture of 
explosives because of the blockade. The 
process of Professor Haber of fixing 
nitrogen from the air was therefore 
studied and later employed on a large 
scale. The hostilities over, it became 
necessary to find a use for the huge 
nitrogen plants that had been erected. 
They were given over to the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, with the result 
that the agricultural productivity of 
Germany has been materially increased. 
The industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Other scientists, and in other 
countries, notably, Casale in Italy and 
Claude in France, have secured the same 
results as Haber, but by different means. 
Claude, the great French chemist and 
one of the most original and picturesque 
figures in the whole scientific world, 
whose work ranges all the way from 
the liquefaction of air to the securing 
of power from the sea, will be one of the 
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principal speakers. The subject of the 
fixation of nitrogen will be treated by 
Director Battig, of the Mont Cenis 
Company of Sodingen, Germany. His 
process is of particular interest to coal 
men, as it utilizes the hydrogen of the 
by-product coke oven. It is the claim 
of this company that the mines of the 
future will not only have coking plants 
at their mouths but that many of them 
will possess the onrerens that is 
necessary in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial fertilizer with the aid of the 
hydrogen that is generated. 

‘Probably more time will be devoted 
to the subject of the distillation of coal 
according to what is known as the low 
temperature process than to any other 
topic. It will be discussed by fuel ex- 
perts from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Japan, as well as by at least a score of 
American experts. The purpose of the 
new process is, chiefly, to secure a 
cheap, smokeless domestic fuel which 
will take the place of anthracite. It 
should be said, however, that the 
greatest low temperature plant of the 
world is now being erected by the 
International Combustion Engineering 
Company in New Jersey to provide the 
cities of the northern part of the state 
with gas. In most countries low 
temperature distillation is still regarded 
as being in an experimental stage, and 
the magnificent undertaking of this 
American company will be watched 
with great interest. 

The German chemist, Professor Fritz 
Hofmann, of Breslau, will tell of his 
experiments in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber from coal. About a year 
ago a high official of the Dye Trust gave 
out a statement that his company was 
in a position to manufacture artificial 
rubber. This was later denied, or at 
least modified. The patents of the 
German company are different from 
those of Hofmann, although the latter 
was the pioneer in the field. It is hardly 
likely that his process is of economic 
value, but it is unwise to attempt to 


prophesy the commercial effects of any 
scientific discovery. What today is only 
a research worker’s abstraction may 
tomorrow be the basis of a new indus- 
try. 

Pawlikowski, the inventor of a new 
type of internal combustion engine, will 
also be present. Instead of utilizing 
gasoline or low grade oil in his motor, 
he employs pulverized coal, which, of 
course, is a highly explosive substance. 
It is not generally known that the 
original Diesel engine was designed for 
powdered coal, which later was aban- 
doned because the deposit of ash de- 
stroyed the bearings. Pawlikowski 
claims that he has overcome the techni- 
cal difficulties and is now ready to 
launch his new engine. 

Another scientist, this time a French- 
man, Simon, will explain his method 
of propelling automobile trucks or auto- 
buses by means of compressed gas, 
neatly packed away in a small tube 
placed at the side of the car. 

It is impossible at this moment to 
enumerate all the topics that will be 
dealt with at the Carnegie Congress. 
There will be many ene of immediate 
interest to practical coal men, such as 
those that treat of methods of washing 
and securing clean coal, cheaper 
methods of producing power, the possi- 
bility of regaining for the coal industry 
the running of ships by means of pulver- 
ized coal, the limits of fuel economies 
by the railways, methods of preparing 
coal for steel-making. Other papers 
will be highly theoretical, but the ex- 
traordinary—I might say revolutionary 
—discoveries of fuel technologists to 
which I have referred above, show that 
scientific research is opening up a new 
era for the coal industry. 

More than twenty nations will be 
represented at the Congress, and there 
is every reason to believe that the audi- 
ences will be larger than was the case at 
the First International Conference held 
in 1926, when about 1,800 assembled in 
the Carnegie Music Hall. 

We have been most fortunate in secur- 
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ing as members of the Advisory Board 
the following distinguished men of 
affairs: Mr. George S. Davison, Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, Mr. E. M. Herr, 
Mr. Samuel Insull, Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn, Mr. George E. 
Learnard, Hon. A. W. Mellon, Mr. 
Auguste G. Pratt, Mr. H. B. Rust, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, and Mr. W. C. 
Teagle. 





THE NEW TRUSTEE 


CC W. Crawrorp has been 
elected a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, as successor to the late James 
Jewett Turner. 

Mr. Crawford is Chairman of the 
Board of the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation. He is one of the leading 
business men of Pittsburgh and has 
always promoted the interests of this 
city with pride and enthusiasm. 





We no longer have the right to think in terms 
of our own generation. 


—Hersert C. Hoover 
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THIS ATOM—EARTH 


n American astronomer, who reads 
the newspapers by day and studies 
the heavens by night, sends this little 
poem to the CARNEGIE Macazine. 
The poet, it will be noted, has both a 
healthful philosophy and a keen sense 
of humor. With Canopus, perhaps a 
billion times larger than the Earth, 
floating through the universe in ma- 
jestic ease, what matters anything that 
happens here? 

Canopus is the brightest and largest 
star of the first magnitude belonging to 
the southern constellation, Argo, and 
invisible in the north or middle parts of 
the United States, on account of its 
nearness to the South Pole. It is one of 
the few brilliant stars for which, on 
account of its enormous size, no sensi- 
ble parallax, or system of measurement, 
has been found. The name, according 
to Plutarch, was derived from Canopus, 
the helmsman of Menelaus, who died 
in Egypt of the bite of a serpent, after 
his return from Troy, and was buried on 
the site of the town, Canopus. But 
listen to our astronomer: 


CANOPUS 


When quacks with pills political would dope us, 
When politics absorbs the livelong day, 

I like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away! 


Greatest of visioned suns, they say who list ‘em; 
To weigh it science always must despair, 
Its shell would hold our whole dinged solar 
system, 
Nor ever know ‘twas there. 


When temporary chairmen utter speeches, 
And frenzied henchmen howl their battle 
hymns, 
My thoughts float out across the cosmic reaches 
To where Canopus swims. 


When men are calling names and making faces, 
And all the world’s ajangle and ajar, 

I meditate on interstellar spaces, 
And smoke a mild seegar. 


For after one has had about a week of 
The arguments of friends as well as foes, 

A star that has no parallax to speak of, 
Conduces to repose. 






F 
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PREACHERS IN POLITICS 


By WiLi1aAM Lyon PHELPs 


UNLIKE most re- 

formers, who 

work for the pass- 

age of new laws 

that shall restrain 

men from vice, 

and who seek to 

put their own 

personal opinions 

into the constitu- 

tion of their coun- 

try, Jesus paid 

little attention to 

laws and none at all to politics. He 
knew that under any government the 
or would be always with us, that sin 
and disease would abound. Jesus re- 
frained from political activity, and can 
be claimed by no political party. He 
was sufficiently pessimistic to know 
that under a monarchical or under a 
Bolshevist régime, sorrow and pain 


would everywhere meet the eye. He 
dealt not with governments, laws, and 
parties, but solely with the individual 


human heart. A man might be a cen- 
turion and yet a Christian; a man might 
be a publican and yet a Christian; a man 
might be a church member, yes, even 
one of the chosen twelve disciples, and 
yet not be a Christian. It is well to 
conform to the existing government and 
be obedient to the civil law, and it is 
well to follow the prevailing fashions 
in externals and think no more about it. 
The supreme thing is to give the heart 
to God. 

When Jesus was on earth, his enemies, 
knowing that in all communities the 
State is supreme, and that the surest way 
to ruin is to oppose the government, 
for no man is in so great personal danger 
as a political heretic, endeavored to 
draw from him some statement that 
might be construed as an incendiary 


attack on the existing political order; 
to make him a rebel against the Roman 
Emperor. 


And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians [church and state working 
together] to catch him in his words. 

And when they were come, they say unto him, 
Master, we know that thou art true, and carest 
for no man: for thou regardest not the person ot 
men, but teachest the way of God in truth: Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not? 

Shall we give, or shall we not give? But he, 
knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that I may see it. 

And they brought it. And he saith unto them, 
Whose is this image and superscription? And they 
said unto him, Caesar's. 

And Jesus answering said unto them, Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are God's. 


Pay your income tax honestly, and 
love God with all your heart. No 
doubt among those who listened to him 
there were many parlor patriots, who 
cheated the government they professed 
to serve. Patriotism makes more hypo- 
crites than religion. 

Christian ministers should always re- 
member this incident. Those who are 
forever preaching politics make a funda- 
mental error; let the newspapers and 
the party leaders talk politics, and let 
the ministers preach the gospel. It may 
be that some governments need to be 
changed, and that at times some need 
even a revolution; but no _ political 
change or revolution is ever so necessary 
as the revolution in the individual 
heart, the new birth. 

—‘‘Human Nature AND THE GosPEL”’ 


It is well that man should go forth to his work 
in the morning and labor until the evening. Work 
is no punishment; it is a blessing. Steady work is 
also the best preservative of the virtues. No 
substitute for it has yet been found. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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AOCTOR HOLLEN?’ 


. the 
jou of your life and the inspivation of your friends, adnivees, 
¥ a widely venownsd scientist and educator, ay an attom- 
“/ plished man of letters, as a prominent chuvchman and citiyen, yoo have been 
bonoved with many just tvibutes on the past of cibic bodies and seats of 
bighes learning in thig country and in fowign lands.In trusting that yoo 
may be spared for many, many, vgefel yeass to come, we shall continvs 
AS ebsr to hold your name, not only high in cvs vnanimovg and profeond 
esteem, but deep and secure in ovv hearts. 


Long live ove vespected and belobed Doan! 


Carnegie Mosevm 
Staff of the Dosevm 


Mvsevm Committee 
of Trusices 


DRAWING BY ANDREY AVINOFF. GorTuic SCRIPT BY RupYERD BouLTON 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ENTOMOLOGY 


Durinc the week 
of August the 
12th to the 18th 
the hospitality of 
Cornell Universi- 
ty was extended 
to the Fourth 
International 
Congress of Ento- 
mology. This 
gathering of sci- 
entists devoted 
to the study of 
insects was by far 
the largest that was ever assembled, 
with thirty-eight States and about forty 
countries represented. The sessions 
were held under the presidency of Dr. 
L. O. Howard, the distinguished Amer- 
ican entomologist. The Permanent 
Secretary of the Congress, Dr. Karl 
Jordan, of Tring, England, also took 
active part in the direction of the ses- 
sions. The Carnegie Museum was rep- 
resented by Dr. W. J. Holland, Dr. 
Hugo Kahl, and the Director. 

During the week of the Congress Dr. 
Holland, Director Emeritus of the Mu- 
seum, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day, and in honor of the occasion he 
was presented with the illuminated 
manuscript reproduced on the opposite 
page. 

This manuscript, done in natural 
colors and gold on parchment, bears, 
encircled in a laurel wreath, the Roman 
numerals LXXX. Within the re- 
flected radiance of these golden numer- 
als and around the initial letter of the 
text are depicted a swarm of various 
species of brilliantly colored butter- 
flies, while at the base of the manu- 
script is a great dinosaur—all of which 
have been made known to science by 
Dr. Holland. Entwined or resting upon 
a symmetrical conventionalized floral 


AnDREY AVINOFF 


scroll, adorning the border in the style 
of ancient illuminated manuscripts, 
are numerous examples of both recent 
and fossil plants, of insects, fishes, 
reptiles, a humming-bird, and a fossil 
mammal—all of which at one time or 
another have been named in honor of 
Dr. Holland by various specialists. 
Serving as a border to the script and 
alternating with reproductions of the 
many foreign decorations which have 
been bestowed upon Dr. Holland in 
recognition of his services to science, 
is a series of diplomas, each bearing the 
appropriate university colors, repre- 
senting the academic honors which 
have been conferred upon him. 

Dr. Holland was further honored in 
a signal way by election as an honorary 


DR. WILLIAM J. HOLLAND 
Portrait BY Leopotp SEYFFERT 
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life member, a distinction which he 
shares with only two other American 
scientists. 

The sessions were marked by a wide 
diversity of subjects treated in numerous 
papers and addresses, including prob- 
lems of nomenclature, systematics, bi- 
ology, economic entomology, diseases 
spread by insects, and a multitude of 
other topics. As was justly stressed by 
the President, entomology is by far the 
most important branch of zoology; in 
fact, the number of all insects described 
up to the present time exceeds several 
times the number of all the other forms 
of living creatures in the various classes 
and orders taken together. Insects are 
rightly considered to be among the 
most dangerous enemies of mankind. 
The destruction -inflicted by injurious 
insects should be estimated in billions 
of dollars, and the war waged against 
them is one of the most costly and 
desperate in which humanity was ever 
engaged. Not without reason, the 
insects are looked upon as the leading 
competitors of the human race. From 
the point of view of the history of the 
earth it would be just as correct to call 
this period “‘The Age of the Insect,”’ 
as it would be to designate it ‘‘The Age 
of Man.” 

The Congress closed with a banquet 
in the Willard Straight Hall, at which 
Dr. Holland graciously pronounced a 
toast to ‘“The Queen of American Ento- 
mology,’ Mrs. J. H. Comstock, the 
wife of the venerable Nestor of Ameri- 
can entomologists, who could not be 
present on account of his delicate 
health. The toastmaster, Dr. Howard, 
emphasized the fact that the safety of 
the world depends upon the entomolo- 
gist in a very real sense. “‘Fortunately, 
entomologists have multiplied rapidly 
during the last half century, though not 
as rapidly as the insects,’” added Dr. 
Howard, ‘‘but we are doing our best to 
keep up with them.’” As every one was 


permitted to use his mother tongue 
in the speeches that followed, that 
glossolalic exhibition gave a touch of 
colorful internationalism. 
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Out of the six hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the Congress, forty came to 
Pittsburgh for a day in order to become 
acquainted with the extensive ento- 
mological collections of the Carnegie 
Museum. A sightseeing tour around 
Pittsburgh gave them a general idea of 
the city and of some of the neighboring 
sections. They were much impressed by 
the Carnegie Institute, which unites so 
many departments under one roof and 
contains such significant collections in 
many fields. 

In the evening the party was enter- 
tained at dinner by Dr. Holland at the 
University Club, and included among 
his guests were several members of the 
staff of the Museum and some repre- 
sentatives of the University, headed by 
the Chancellor and the President of the 
Board of Trustees. Addresses in differ- 
ent languages were again made, in- 
cluding Latin, the universal speech of 
science, which was thus equally com- 
prehensible to the cosmopolitan gather- 
ing representing fifteen different coun- 
tries. Dr. E. L. Bouvier, of Paris, was 
the recognized Dean of the visiting 
group. The next International Con- 
gress will be held in Paris in 1932. 

—A. AVINOFF 


THE INSTITUTE OPENS 
EARLIER ON SUNDAYS 


Tt Department of Fine Arts, the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the 
Reference Department of the Library 
are now open to the public at one 
o'clock on Sundays—one hour earlier 
than heretofore. The closing hour on 
Sunday, six o'clock, remains unchanged. 

The hours of public access to the Car- 
negie Institute are the most generous to 
be found in any institution of its kind 
in the world. 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. has presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum a remarkable example of 
fourteenth-century Spanish sculpture known as the 
Tomb of Armengol VII, Count Urgel, which has 
been installed at The Cloisters. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Study of Mr. Tyler's Forthcoming Production of ‘‘Macbeth’’ 


rio Ross, a former instructor in 
the Drama School of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has been called 
into the high post of producing mana- 
ger by George C. Tyler, in connection 
with the approaching production of 
‘“Macbeth."” Mr. Tyler has already 
won the gratitude of the American 
people by a series of splendid reviv- 
als given by him in the past three 
years, including 
“The Rivals,’’ 
“Trelawney of 
the Wells,’’ “‘She 
Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ and ‘‘Di- 
plomacy.’’ And 
now this great 
tragedy will have 
its first perform- 
ance under Mr. 
Tyler's direction 
in Philadelphia 
late in October, 
and will be seen in 
Pittsburgh at the 
end of December. 
There are two 
ways of playing 
‘"Macbeth’’— 
first, as a blood- 
thirsty melo- 
drama, which gives 
it rank merely as a gang murder play; 
and then to do it as Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly intended it to be done, as a 
spiritual and psychological revelation 
of a courageous soul that falls by ambi- 
tion from the heights of heaven to those 
depths that were first reached by Lucifer. 
Mr. Tyler has chosen the Shakespearean 
method and will give the play a sumptu- 
ous environment of scenery and costume 
which has probably never before been 
attained in America. Lyn Harding will 
play Macbeth, and Margaret Anglin, 
Lady Macbeth; William Farnum will 
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be Banquo, and Basil Gill, Macduff. 


Mr. Ross, whose connection with the 


enterprise gives this production its 
immediate interest to the readers of the 
CarNEGIE MaGazinE, has spent the last 
summer in Italy with Gordon Craig, the 
son of Ellen Terry, who is generally 
recognized throughout Europe as the 
master spirit in the world of theatrical 
design. He numbers Max Reinhardt and 


other famous pro- 
ducers among his 
pupils. Mr. Tyler 
has engaged Mr. 
Craig to design the 
settings for ‘‘Mac- 
beth,”” and Mr. 
Ross has worked 
out the producing 
details in associa- 
tion with him. 
Thus it is America 
that has given 
Gordon Craig a 
free hand in carry- 
ing out his novel 
scenic effects, un- 
trammeled by 
questions of man- 
agement or finance. 
When, in a friend- 
ly personal letter, 
Mr. Tyler wrote 
to me with his usual enthusiasm and 
confidence concerning the forthcoming 
event, I replied to him in these words: 

“As this production is undoubtedly 
going to be one that is worthy of the 
attention and interest of the American 
people, I cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope that you will play the piece 
in the realistic manner in which Shake- 
speare intended it to be presented. 
Arthur Hopkins made a tragic failure of 
Macbeth, with Lionel Barrymore in 
the leading réle, when he caused it to 
be played by human marionettes, who 





posed themselves in a revolving series of 
Stage pictures instead of biting the text 
with their teeth. 

‘I remember that when I asked for 
tickets for that ‘Macbeth’ at one of the 
hotel offices, the girl said to me, ‘Don’t 
go; it’s terrible.’ And it was! For 
instance, when Macbeth comes to King 
Duncan, with the prestige of a great 
victory over the foes of Scotland, the 
text requires Duncan to take Macbeth 
into his arms, but the two characters 
stood four feet apart while textually 
embracing each other. Again, when 
Lady Macbeth was inciting her hus- 
band to the murder, the pair acted like 
puppets; and there was not a moment 
in the whole performance that caused 
our blood to tingle or our hair to stand 
on end. 

‘I hope, moreover, that you will not 
be misled by any modern notions to keep 
Banquo’s ghost off the stage in the ban- 
quet scene. My only criticism of Walter 
Hampden was on that score, and he 
afterwards restored Banquo as an un- 
bidden guest at the table. It will not 
do to meet this objection by saying that 
the ghost of Banquo, which appears at 
the banquet, was only a figment of 
Macbeth's fevered brain. Shakespeare 
meant all his ghosts to be seen by the 
audience. John Barrymore ruined his 
‘Hamlet’ by keeping the ghost off stage, 
and as I sat with Augustus Thomas on 
the first night of that performance in 
New York, we agreed that the play fell 
with a dull, sickening thud when the 
ghost, who really gives the plot its con- 
trolling motive, is not allowed to come 
on. It would be just as absurd to keep 
Puck out of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ because we do not in this age 
believe in fairies, as to keep these ghosts 
off the stage in the great Shakespearean 
tragedies. 

“Gordon Craig, I imagine, is a fine 
choice to devise the scenic investiture, 
and I am looking forward to seeing 
something very symbolical and very 
inspiring from his work; but Shake- 

speare in modern clothes or in modern 
ideas is an anachronism, which wiil 
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bring failure and derision at any time 
that he is presented in that way. 

‘We want these actors of yours to 
deliver the great speeches and carry out 
the absorbing plot of ‘Macbeth’ in the 
spirit of a heaven-reaching tragedy in 
which Shakespeare conceived it, so that 
we shall all believe that planets are 
falling out of the sky as the story pro- 
gresses. 





DOUGLAS ROSS 


I am looking upon the production of 
this play, under your auspices and with 
the capable cast which you are organiz- 
ing, as a distinctly valuable service to 


the American people. In our brief visit 
to Germany—among other countries 
this past summer—our German friends 
told me that there is more of Shake- 
speare played in Germany even than in 
England, and much more than in 
America; and my own feeling is that the 
production of these Shakespearean plays 
ought to receive every possible en- 
couragement, because when that great 
flood of magnificent language rolls over 
the footlights like a mighty symphony, 
more eloquent than those of Beethoven, 
it will enrich the speech and under- 
standing and imagination of the Ameri- 
can people more than any other agency 
in our whole national life.”’ 
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Mr. Tyler then sent me a clipping from 
the New York Times covering an inter- 
view with Gordon Craig on the subject 
of the ‘‘Macbeth’’ production—a col- 
umn and a half of discussion, cabled 
from Rome, of a Shakespearean play— 
and said: 

‘From this interview you will ob- 
serve that Craig is quite in accord with 
your position that the preternatural 
elements supply the controlling motive 
of the ghost tragedies of Shakespeare. 
| have no intention of doing any of 
those things which you have put for- 
ward as objectionable. Our ‘Macbeth’ 
will have all the dignity of the old 
theatre with the advantages of the feel 
and rhythm of the modern theatre. The 
tragedy will be rapid, peremptory in the 
satisfaction of natural justice, and I 
fancy it will appear very human to the 
mind and heart of 1928. Our feeling is 
that, as a whole, ours will be the great- 
est ‘Macbeth’ of all time—past time, at 
any rate. 

“In connection with the witches and 
apparitions, no mistake can be made as 
to Craig's ee of their para- 
mount place and of their important 
faculties in the tragedy. A reading of 
his chapter of some twenty pages on the 
ghosts in ‘Op the Art of the Theatre’ 
will dissipate any misgivings. ‘The 
spirits,’ he says, ‘set the key to which, 
as in music, every note of the composi- 
tion must be harmonized; they are in- 
tegral, not extraneous parts of the 
drama; they are visualized symbols of 
the supernatural world which enfolds 
the natural . ’ If you have time to 
read the whole chapter, it is worth 
while.”’ 

Mr. Tyler then goes into an elaborate 
analysis of the studies which have been 
made for this production, and as his 
comments comprise a valuable interpre- 
tation of the play, they are repeated here 
as a timely piece of dramatic literature. 

“So far as scenery is concerned, the 
guiding principle of Mr. Craig is that 
scenery is not to be seen. It is to be 
felt rather than seen. It assists to an 
atmosphere instead of obtruding as a 


picture. It is with this intent that 
Craig has employed screens and archi- 
tectural masses for his sets in ‘Macbeth,’ 
drenched in a mood of mystery, fear, 
horror, or flooded with high-lighted 
glory of power and kingship—a mood 
effected not only by physical form but 
by the subtle and skillful commentary 
of the lighting scheme and of authentic 
music of the eleventh-century period. 
‘‘As the supernatural element fur- 
nishes the controlling motive in ‘Mac- 
beth,’ care has been taken by every 
possible means to preserve the con- 
tinuity and the verity of other-world 
forces—from the opening witch scene 
on the rocky, blasted heath to the final 
wreck of Dunsinane, where the figure of 
Macbeth lies—a heap of human ashes 
amidst his burnt-up ambitions. 
‘Macbeth’ represents the most stu- 
pendous conflict between good and evil 
in our literature. The supernatural 
overcasts the whole play. In order that 
the tremendous power of the evil in- 
fluences may be properly denoted, it is 
necessary for the witches to be played 
by men—tall, thin, cadaverous men. 
Mr. Craig's suggestive drawings of 
these witches represent and epitomize 
pure evil, hate, and destruction. They 
will look positively revolting —dis- 
torted things, unclean, uncanny, one of 
them suggesting woody root growth, 
gnarled and ugly. The witches are not 
playful little dames. They are the anti- 
type of angels. The castle courtyard 
with its menacing masses will suggest 
mystery, a sense of dread; it is a place 
where anything might happen. It is a 
scene of primitive passions, of lurking 
danger; its tones of shadow are a pre- 
lude to the murder of King Duncan. 
‘In all these scenes the lighting will 
be a matter of closest detail. Broken- 
down lights in the first scenes will lead 
up to, and contrast with, the magnifi- 
cence of the court of Duncan, where the 
visible glory of being a king accentuates 
Macbeth’s temptation. Here is some- 
thing that makes it worth while being 
king, even to the slaying of Duncan and 
the overleaping of the obstacle of Mal- 
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colm the heir. As brooding mystery 
will pour down between the blocks and 
turrets of Macbeth’s castle, so glory 
will shower upon the court of Duncan. 

“The sleep-walking scene will not be 
the columned and spiraling conception 
represented in Mr. Craig’s book, ‘The 
Theatre—Advancing.’ Lady Macbeth 
will play this scene in one of the varia- 
tions of the big scenic unit. There will 
be a pillar and steps—yes; but there will 
be nothing to distract from the poign- 
ant path of our mind-wracked Queen. 
The husky breath of horror will come 
out to us. 

“The color notes which will run 
through the play are represented in 
vertical arrangement on the curtain 
that will be used between scenes. These 
are the primitive Celtic colors that were 
prevalent in the eleventh century, the 
period of our play. And they are very 
beautiful. 

‘The same holds good of the music. 
There will be no orchestra. Just as 
fingers were before forks, so the voice 
was antecedent to the instrument. 
Voice is to predominate. Trumpets and 
drums, which have always been the 
voice of martial commands—these we 
will have of course. But certainly the 
dominant music of those armies was 
represented by the war song. That is 
true of all armies—war songs in the 
bivouac, on the march, going into 
battle. In the World War there were 
‘Tipperary’ and ‘Over There.” Our 
music will be true to the period. Songs, 
battle cries, such as were sung by the 
soldiers and by the troubadours that 
were carried with the armies. We will 
hear continually the echoes of this type 
of music—chorales, dirges, war songs— 
carrying through from one scene to 
another, marking the continuity of the 
play. 

“I am deeply appreciative of your 
interest. The theatre, as you know, is 
in the hands of the public. We must 
not surrender it to the unthinking and 
unimaginative audience. Do consider 
yourself at liberty to give us the benefit 
of your ideas.”’ 


In the Times interview Mr. Craig 
speaks of the Banquo ghost in these 
words: 


When, for instance, Shakespeare wrote in 
“Macbeth,” “‘Enter the ghost of Banquo,” he 
had not in mind merely the player dressed in a 
piece of gauze coming up through a trapdoor 
For spirits in his plays are not the inventions of a 
pantomime manager, but are the lofty achieve. 
ments of a lofty poet and carry us to the clearest 
statements we can ever receive as to Shakespeare's 
thoughts about the stage. 

When Shakespeare is presented with 
this wealth of scholarship and richness 
of detail, it is once more an event 
worthy of the liveliest appreciation of 


the American people. 


—SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


THE NEW TOWN HALL 


7? people of Pittsburgh have voted 
for a town hall at the public ex- 
pense. Let us hope for its location in 
the Oakland district. There are 20,000 
boys and girls attending the schools 
and colleges in that locality; it is more 
accessible to all the people than any 
other point; it is the home of great 
institutions that are constantly used by 
the masses of our population; and it 
has more parking space than the com- 
bined parking space of all other sug- 
gested places. It is geographically the 
heart of greater Pittsburgh. And when 
the next national conventions of the 
two great parties are held in this spa- 
cious hall, what a joy it will be to the 
delegates to dwell among us for a week 
in the finest and most varied region in 
the world! Truly the Oakland dis- 
trict, as the home of so many of the 
common people whom Lincoln loved 
to talk about, should be the first and 
last choice for this location. 


People should be educated to lead full and 
interesting lives, gaining their bread and butter 
from work, but devoting their leisure hours to 
music, art, and kindred fields for pleasure. 


—Tue Ducuess or ATHOLL 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


made ready to start from their rose- 
clad cottage, ‘“how does your garden 
grow? 
~ “Tsn’t that part of a nursery rhyme?”’ 
demanded Jason. ‘‘I think we used to 
say those things in the good old days 
when we were after the golden fleece.”’ 
“Yes, of course,’’ responded Pene- 


pg said Penelope, as the Gardener 


, ‘but is it still bearing golden 


‘Every day—and all the time—yes.”’ 
And here Jason lowered his voice. *‘Do 
you know, Penelope, that there is a 
mystery that promises to develop there 
very soon?” 

Now, all women love mysteries— 
and some men—so Penelope exclaimed: 
“Oh, tell me all about it, Jason. Is it 
a detective story?”’ 

‘In a way, yes. There are three men 
—three dark figures—whose faces I 
have not yet seen, because they are as 
secretive as the tomb. They don’t want 
their names known. They want to 
bring their gifts to the Garden of Gold 
—unbeknown—what is that long 
word?” 

‘Anonymously,’’ prompted Penelope. 

“That's it. But I have learned of 
their intentions, and believe me— 
there will be a bagful of gold. And 
when all this seed comes to its fruitage 
in 1946, the rich gifts of these three 
men, on that two-dollar-for-one-dollar 
basis, you know, will fill one end of 
that old boat, the Argo, with gold.”’ 

“And you don’t know the names of 
these three men?’’ asked Penelope, 
spurred by her natural curiosity. 

“No, they are strangers to me, though 
well-known to my masters. The next 
time I see them I'll try to get acquainted 
with them. Then I'll tell you.” 

The faithful Jason wended his steps 
to the Garden where the Ram, wearing 
his golden fleece, ran to meet him, and 


where the Argo 
was pulling on 
her hawser. And 
there he met 
Judge Joseph 
Buffington, who 
handed him 
$1,000 from the 
Henry C. Frick 
Educational 
Commission as 
an encourage- 
ment to the work 
of the Institute 
among the children of our public 
schools. All the children in the eighth 
grade of the public and parochial 
schools are required by their high 
authorities to come to the Carnegie 
Institute four times a year, where the 
precious objects illustrating sculpture, 
architecture, painting, and natural his- 
tory are explained to them in simple 
terms by the curators. It was a gener- 
ous and timely gift from Mr. Frick’s 
worthy endowment, and the folks who 
direct those departments were elated 
when Jason told the tale. 
‘Well, well— 
here’s Mr. Du- 
Puy again!’ 
laughed Jason, 
when that inter- 
ested and interest- 
ing man came 
into the Garden 
of Gold and 
gave into his 
hands $250, to be 
used in the pur- 
chase of two 
Hersert DuPuy specific objects 
for the Museum. ‘“‘This is the fifth 
time you've been here with money this 
year, Mr. DuPuy. And please observe, 
sir, that the Golden Ram is very tame, 
and that the gate is always open!’’ 


JoszpH BurrinGTon 
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And then a 

soldier—not full 

of strange oaths 

and bearded like 

the pard—no, 

just Irvine N. 

King—a gradu- 

ate of Carnegie 

Tech—a warrior 

from the battle 

front in France— 

who gave Jason 

Irvine N. Kinc his Adjusted 

Service Certifi- 

cate, worth $255. [n 1946 that gift will 

be doubled by the Carnegie Corpora- 

tion. And these soldier-graduates are 

doing that right along with the bonds 

they receive from Uncle Sam. 

Next came a 

group of Night 

Students from 

Tech, headed by 

Edward E. Mc- 

Donald, their 

president—boys 

and girls who do 

not have any 

money to throw 

away, but they 

had saved and 

collected $725.65 

Epwarp E. McDonatv for the endow- 

ment fund, and in 1946 their gift will be 

worth $5,834.22. Jason wiped his eyes 

as he took the money—they were so 

fine—their spirit—those boys and girls. 

It was a good day’s work, and as 

night began to fall, Jason peered into 

the gathering dusk for any other friends, 
but saw them not, and went home. 


When I hear fathers of families saying they are 
working to leave a lot of money for their children, 
I wonder if they realise that by so doing they are 
taking all the spirit of adventure from the lives 
of those children. For every dollar they leave 
them makes them so much weaker. The finest 
inheritance you can give to a child is to allow it 
to make its own way, completely on its own feet. 


—Isapora Duncan— ‘My Life”’ 


Our limitations are like the horizon: they re- 
cede as we advance. 


—GERTRUDE Capen WHITNEY 


BOOKS IN ACTION 


HAT Shall I do about those over- 
flowing bookshelves?”’ 

The Library answers, ‘‘Give the 
books to us and let us put them to 
work.” 

The Library is never financially able 
to purchase sufficient quantities of the 
more popular books. The current books 
of the ‘‘best seller’’ type are the ones 
most needed, and in many Cases it is the 
“best seller’” which one does not wish 
to add to his permanent private col- 
lection. Why not pass it on at once 
while there are many readers still ho 
ing to borrow it from the Library? 

The situation is well illustrated by 
the following table: 

Reserves Copies 
Requested Owned 


Strange Interlude, by Eugene 
O'Neill 68 5 


Mother India, by Katherine 
9 
Companionate Marriage, by Ben 
Lindsey 30 
Bismarck, by Emil Ludwig... . 36 
Disraeli, by André Maurois... . 28 
Life of Isadora Duncan........ 30 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, by 
Thornton Wilder 86 19 
Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig.... 32 3 


Most of these books were published 


six months or so ago. If our friends 
have these and other similar books, and 
have read them, it will be seen how 
they can be kept in constant circulation 
if given to the Library. 

The Library will also be glad to have 
books of any kind. There are some 
which we cannot use ourselves, but we 
are often able to send them to smaller 
libraries, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, or prisons. 

In any event, it is through the Li- 
brary that your surplus books are most 
likely to fall into grateful hands. 

A call to Mayflower 7300 will bring 
a messenger to your door. 
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A PITT BEQUEST 


= newspapers state that, under the 
will of the late Gardner Steel, the 
University of Pittsburgh has been made 
the legatee of Mr. Steel's entire estate, 
after the usual provisions for members of 
his family. This is a splendid example 
of a form of benevolence which is grow- 
ing rapidly in Pittsburgh. No better 
use could be made of the accumulations 
of a successful career than by this practi- 
cal encouragement of education. The 
civilization of any country must be 
graded according to the intelligence and 
knowledge of its people. We hope that 
this generous gift from Mr. Steel will be 
the forerunner of many similar bequests 
to our distinguished neighbor, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN 
JOURNALISM 


EsSULTs Of a survey by the Wharton 

School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania show 
that 68 per cent of the newspaper 
managing editors, 77 per cent of the 
leading editorial writers, 70 per cent 
of the city editors, and 51 per cent of the 
news editors and desk men are college 
graduates. Taking editorial staffs as 
a whole, the percentage is 52 as against 
9a quarter of a century ago. 

The field covered included 70 city 
newspapers in 31 states, with a com- 
bined daily circulation of 5,645,974. 
And the opinions offered as to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of a college 
education in newspaper work correspond 
perfectly with the observation of veter- 
an journalists. The college man is the 
more finished writer. But 74 per cent 
of the responses indicated that he is not 
superior in ‘‘nose-for-news,’’ and a good 
part of them depicted him as inferior. 
His ambition “‘to become a writer and 
not an investigator’ had several severe 
criticisms. That he ‘‘rates himself too 
high’’ and wants to become an editorial 


writer or columnist at once was noted 
in more than one answer. 

That *‘nose-for-news’’ is more impor- 
tant to any newspaper than fine writing 
can hardly be denied. That it depends 
on the personal equation, not on train- 
ing, is a common belief among the 
veterans. We cannot see how or why 
this sixth sense is blunted by any college 
experience; we do not believe it is so 
blunted. Probably, however, a great 
many men who have it and go to college 
are turned into other careers than 
journalism. That might well be taken 
into account. 

At any rate, an advance from 9 per 
cent to 52 per cent in twenty-five years 
in the proportion of college men on the 
whole editorial staffs of a representative 
number of newspapers—including the 
reporters—is significant of growing 
national culture, the culture which 
affects the masses directly and is in- 
valuable to the American people. 


DR. HEINROTH AT TECH 


ry; Cuarzes Hernrots, Organist and 
Director of Music of the Carnegie 
Institute, is lecturing this year in the 
Department of Music at Carnegie Tech 


on Musical Esthetics. This will, of 
course, in no way conflict with Dr. 


Heinroth’s organ recitals at Carnegie 
Music Hall. 


A PULPIT INTERRUPTION 


Recently, in a school chapel, so I am told, the 
headmaster was only well started on his sermon 
when a professor mounted the pulpit beside him 
and offered a criticism of what he was saying. 
Great excitement reigned. The headmaster 
answered the objection, but the professor remained 
in the pulpit, and the sermon that day was a 
running discussion between the two on a great 
theme in religion. To say that the boys were inter- 
ested is to put it mildly. They never had been so 
worked up over anything religious before. It 
turned out afterward that the whole affair had 
been prearranged. It was an experiment in a new 
kind of preaching, where one man does not pro- 
duce a monologue but where diverse and competing 
points of view are frankly dealt with. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick—*‘Harpers’’ 
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Gatiery 1—The entrance to the Permanent Collection of Paintings in the Department of Fine Arts 
has been redecorated and is again open to the public. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRADUCING FRANCE 


N American woman, notorious for a 

mysterious kidnaping episode of 
forty days from her home, and now in 
Europe as an evangelist, was taken to 
visit a restaurant in Paris known euphe- 
mistically as ‘‘The Dead Rat.’’ There- 
upon she wrote a syndicated article 
which was published in the American 
newspapers in which she declared that 
Paris is amodern Sodom and Gommorah, 
and that the Lord, in his wrath, will 
surely destroy it for its wickedness. As 
Paris is particularly noted for its culti- 
vation of the arts and sciences, its ad- 
vanced leadership in education, and the 
high moral tone of its family life, such 
a vicious accusation is deplorable and 
detestable. Doubtless dead rat restau- 
rants could be found in some American 
cities by any one who wished to visit 
them. It is a pity that American news- 
papers would publish anything this 
woman would say, or even print her 
name. 
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WANTED—A MILLION DOLLARS 


s it possible for the Carnegie Institute 
| to obtain one million dollars from its 
friends without asking any person for 
one penny? As. 3 

The Institute needs a million dollars 
immediately for the support of its 
present work. Both the Museum and 
the Fine Arts Departments are at a 
standstill for lack of funds. These 
noble halls and galleries are, of course, 
functioning in an important and valu- 
able way, but they are not expanding, 
and similar institutions in neighboring 
cities are growing much more rapidly 
because of the fact that public support 
has been organized in their behalf. 

Our Museum has almost ceased from 
the purchase of useful collections illus- 
trating nature and life, and the Fine 
Arts Department is limited by its 
income to the purchase of only a few 
paintings each year, which in the main 
are bought from the subscriptions to 
the Patrons Art Fund. In these circum- 
stances there is very little opportunity 
for growth. 

Will this million dollars come with- 
out any direct solicitation? We believe 
it will. In fact, it has already begun 
to shape itself into being through the 
voluntary contributions of our friends. 

Let us talk about it in a familiar way. 
At a dinner party one night last 
spring the Institute was under dis- 
cussion, and suddenly and without any 
comment having been made as to finan- 
cial matters, the host said: 

“TIL tell you what I would like to do. 
I would like to give you $25,000 for the 
Institute. You can use it as you please 
just let me know when you want it.”’ 

He looked like an angel from Heaven. 

The Trustees were called together 
and told about it. Quietly the news 
got around, and one day another man 
came to the President's office and said: 
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““T want to match that $25,000, and 
after a while I will give you $75,000 
more, making $100,000 in all.”’ 

How good deeds do grow! It was 
only a little while until a third man 
came and spoke thus: 

“That gift of $25,000 was so fine that 
I feel that it should be encouraged. | 
will give you $50,000, and perhaps I 
can make it—after a little while 
double that amount.”’ 

That!—and yet no word of solicita- 
tion had ever been spoken to either of 
these three men! But summing up the 
situation, it appears that there is now 
before us a potential gift of $200,000— 
and from only three men! 

There are other minds—there must be 
—that are thinking in these terms of 
magnificent generosity. Can they not 
be mobilized? Will they not mobilize 
themselves, as these three have done? 

Let the question be put in this way: 
If three men will give $200,000, how 
easy it looks to run the number up 
proportionately so that the Institute 
can keep abreast of other cities—Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago—where these 
beautiful seats of culture for the 
masses of the people are supported en- 
tirely by their friends? 

No one will be asked, but a letter, 
or a word over the telephone, or face 
to face, will serve to keep the record 
growing. How much of this impera- 
tively needed million dollars may the 
Magazine report each month? 

The $1,000,000 will be used for en- 
dowment and the income will provide 
the Museum and Fine Arts with $25,000 
each as additions to the annual appro- 
priation. 

Don’t let’s give it contingently, or 
based on the raising of the whole 

million. Let it come freely, and the 
million will form itself. $. 4... 
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INSTITUTE LECTURES 
Fine ARTS 


Ocroser 23 —'‘‘The Point of View,’’ by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. 8:15 in 
Music Hall. 


Ocroser 30 —*‘The Present Situation,’’ by Royal 
Cortissoz, Art Editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 8:15 in 
Music Hall. 


NovemBer 6 — ‘Art, the Critics, and the Public,”’ 
by Rockwell Kent, Painter and 
Author. 8:15 in Music Hall. 


‘*What Can We Know About Irt?”’ 
by Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, 
Head of the Art Department at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 8:15 in 
Lecture Hall. 

Novemser 20—**The Acid Test in Art,’’ by Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey, Director of 


the Cleveland School of Art. 8:15 
in Lecture Hall. 


NoveMBER 13 


Novemser 27—'‘Some Aspects of the Exhibition,"’ 
by Frank Jewett Mather Jr., Mar- 
quand Professor of Art at Princeton 
University. 8:15 in Lecture Hall. 


MusEuM 

Ocroper 28 —'*The Romance of Trade, Travel, 
and Transportation,’’ by H. C. 
Ostrander. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 


November 4 —‘‘Wild Life Conservation Work,"’ 
by Dr. George M. Sutton, State 
Ornithologist. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 


November 11—*‘Around the World with Goff,”’ 
by Rev. Roy Goff. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 


‘‘Around the World with Goff,” 
by Rev. Roy Goff. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 

‘*Around the World with Goff,” 


by Rev. Roy Goff. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 


NovemsBer 18 


NovemBer 25 


TECH 


November 19 to 24 inclusive—The Second Inter- 
national Conference on Bitu- 
minous Coal. Sessions grouped 
according to subject matter. 
Morning sessions each day at 
9:30, afternoon sessions at 2:30 
each day, except Saturday; even- 
ing sessions at 8:15 on Wednesday 
and Friday. Carnegie Music Hall, 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, Faculty 
Club Room, and Tech Union. 
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